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A MISSISSIPPI FLAT-BOAT. 


Every one has heard of the “ snags’’ and 
“sawyers’ of the Mississippi, but perhaps 
many readers have an indefinite notion of 


the meaning of these terms. A. bank 
undermined soon falls, often: with a mass 
of timber; and trees then float along, until 
stopped by some shoal, or entangled at 
the bottom. These, becoming embedded 
by the rapid accumulation of sand, often 
stand ‘fixed for years, and, if allowed to 
remain, expose the numerous rafts and 
boats to danger. The boatmen designate 
those obstructions by different names, ac- 
cording to the manner in which they are 
placed in the ground. A log or tree fixed 
upright in the bottom of the river is called 
a planter; one pointing upward in a slant- 
ing direction, and movable by the current, 
is called a sawyer; one with numerous 


prongs or branches is denominated a snag. 


Of these the planter is often an object of 
the greatest dread, when wholly sunken, 
as it may penetrate a boat’s bottom in an 
instant. A sawyer, also, is very danger- 
ous; for while a boat lies against it, and 
is pressed upon it by the current, the mo- 
tion of the water keeps the end of the log 
alternately rising and sinking, which may 
quickly cut through the side or upper 
works, and cause material injury. 

Such, however, have been the labor.and 
expense devoted by the United States 
government, for years past, to the clearing 
of the chanhels from obstructions, that few 
ofthese now remain in situations where 
they are likely to cause injury. 


Moral Tales. 














ORIGINAL. 


BELLE AND LINA, 
Or @ Revengeful Spirit and .« Forgiving one. 
CONCLUDED. 


‘ And is he indeed such a base deceiver ?’ 
said Lina Morton, when she had listened 
to what Robert Wayly had said in regard 
to the supposed count. ‘I know that he 
is a notorious gambler and fortune-hunter, 
Lina, and it shocked me to see one of your 
friends in his dangerous society, Although 
Miss Ashton has not acted towards us as I 
could wish she had, I cannot see her thus 
deceived without making some. effort to 
save her from this unprincipled man. Will 


you not teil her, Lina, what you have 


heard ofhis character?’ ‘I will, but 


she will not listen to me. She. conside 


him almost perfection, I, believe.’ ‘I ve 
much wonder that he dares show hi 
where there is any prabability of his being 


closed upon her. 





discovered. I happened to be in court 
once, when he was tried on a_ charge of 
swindling,.and I saw to-night that he 
knew that I recognized him notwithstand- 
ing his disguise.’ ; 

As Lina and Robert stood on the piazza 
half concealed by the luxuriant vines which 
eovered it, the subject of their conversation 
enveloped in a large cloak, passed them at 
rapid pace, and was soon lost from sight in 
the thick shrubbery of the garden. ‘ It is 
he,’ whispered Lina, almost shuddering. 
‘ He has left Belle; let us go to her.’ On 
returning to the drawing-room, they were 
informed. by Belle that her friend was 
saddenly indisposed, and had gone to his 
hotel. Lina drew her friend aside, and 
told her what she had heard of the count’s 
character. But the poor girl believed 
not a word of it, and haughtily informed 
Lina that she was capable of choosing her 
own associates, and would not be influenc- 
ed by either Robert or herself. She was 
somewhat troubled, however, as the even- 
ing wore on, and she neither saw or re- 
ceived a message from the count as he had 
promised; but all her fears, and her sus- 
picions, if she had any, vanished, when on 
reaching home she found a note from him, 
informing her that he had made all neces- 
sary arrangements for their marriage, and 
departure from the city early on the follow- 
ing morning. He wrote in haste; but 
every line breathed such fond affection, 
that Belle did not hesitate for a moment 
what course to pursue. She at once set 
about préparations for her joarney, and in- 
formed the friends with whom she resided 
that she intended to leave on the following 
morning for a visit to a neighboring city. 
Day, dawn found her ready for the sacrifice 
she was about to make of herself, and as 
she sat by the window watching the ap- 
proach of the carriage which was to take 
her from her home forever, her heart. beat 
wildly, and conscience spoke loudly to the 
misguided girl; but alltoo late. She had 
plighted her word, and she hoped for hap- 
piness. Ah, on what a slender foundation 
were those hopes placed. She exulted in 
the thought that from her high station in 
life, she could look down on Lina, and the 
young lawyer, Robert. Wayly. She had 
but little time then for reflection, however, 
for the carriage was soon at the door, and 
having bid her friends a smiling adieu, she 
stepped lightly into it, and the door was 
She was carried rapidly 
4o a desolate looking house in an obscure 
part of the city, and when the carriage 
stopped, an undefinable feeling of dread, 
an apprehension of some coming evil came 
over her. She alighted, however, after 


having been repeatedly assured by the 





coachman that this was the place where he 
had been desired to bring her. He con- 
ducted her up a steep flight of steps, 
through a long dark passage way, to, a 
scantily furnished apartment, | where great- 
ly to her relief, she found the count await- 
ingher. The magistrate :and several indi- 
viduals were inthe room to witness the 
ceremony; but Belle: scarcely observed 
them, so great was her excitement of mind. 
The count’s devotion to her, could alone 
repay her for the sacrifice of home and 
friends she was making, but she felt that 
his. love would outweigh all other considera- 
tions, and she imagined herself. happy.— 
The brief ceremony over, they partook of 
a light breakfast, and took an early train 
of cars for New York, where the count 
proposed that they should take the next 
steamer for Europe. And did the unfor- 
tunate girl leave her native city,and all the 
pleasant and hallowed associations connect- 
ed with it, without regret? No; as the 
swiftly speeding engine bore her onward 
‘away from her home, a few sad thoughts 
turned towards the tried friends she was 
leaving, anda few tears started unbidden 
to her eyes; but they were soon chased 
away by bright hopes, and, visions of a 
happy future. She had acted against. the 
dictates of conscience, and had silenced its 
voice. The decisive step was taken.’ She 
hadYentered upon a new and untried life, 
and she dared not look back. She sought 
happiness, and was eager in the pursuit. 
There is but one path that leads to it, and 
she may not have found it. 

The news of Miss Ashton’s marriage 
spread rapidly through the circle of her 
acquaintance, With many, it was like 
most subjects for gossip, made the most 
of, until something newer, and consequent- 
ly of greater interest, occurred to take its 
place. Witha few, it was a subject of 
sincere regret. Some sought to find her 
out, but unsuccessfully, and after a while 
she seemed forgotten, or ceased to be men- 
tioned by those who had been her friends. 

A twelvemonth had passed. November 
had come again, with its chilling blasts, 
and short drearydays, The wind whistled 
and howled as if announcing the approach 
of stern winter. 

‘What a comfortable place home is,’ 
said our old acquaintance, Robert Wayly, 
as after divesting himself of his overcoat, 
he drew a. large chair before the glowing 
coal fire, and slipped higpfeet into the nice 
warm slippers whe od ready for, him. 
* I am glad you find if@0,’ said Mrs. Wayly, 
who we need hardly say was no other than 
Lina. ‘It is cold to-night, is it not ?’ said 
she, as she rang the bell to order tea.— 
* Yes, Lina, I’ve been thinking since I 
came in, how many poor people cannot 
look forward to this winter, but as one of 
suffering.’ ‘ Ah, I often think of it. Ro- 
bert. 1 hope we may be grateful for the 
blessings we enjoy, and not forget that to 
whom much is given, of them much will 
be wequired.’ ‘True, Lina, ‘freely we 
have received, freely let us give.’ By the 
way, I wonder what has become of Belle 
Ashton,’ ‘I should really like to know, 
Robert ; but why did you think of her 
now?’ ‘ Why, I saw a face in New York 
the other day, that reminded me very 
strongly of her. To be sure the person 
was much older, and looked poor and care- 
worn, yet I could not divest myself of the 
idea that it: might be Belle after all.— 
Knowing what.a-man she married, I should 
not be surprised at finding her in extreme 
poverty and unhappiness.’ ‘And do you 
really think she is so near us, Robert?’ 
said Lina, laying down her work, ‘if so, 





let us find her out at once.’ This proposi- 
tion from his gentle wife, found a ready 
response in the generous heart of Robert, 
and their efforts to discover the unfortu- 
nate Belle were successful. She it was 
whom Robert had seen so much changed. 
They found her sadly altered, and unhappy. 
Her husband had discovered his true cha- 
racter soon after their marriage, had ill- 
treated her, squandered her property, and 
then deserted her to struggle alone with 
poverty. She was at first too proud to 
make her situation known to her friends ; 
but distress and misfortune had humbled 
her, and she gladly accepted Robert and 
Lina’s kind offer of a» home. Consump- 
tion has marked her for its victim, and her 
earthly sorrows are nearly ended. | She 
has at length found the only ‘rue way to 
happiness, and blesses the hand which, 
through so much sorrow, has led her to it 
at last. GrERALDINE. 








Narrative. 








LITTLE EVA’S DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


BY WINNIE WILDWOOD. 


’Tis a beautiful spot, that little fairy-like 
bower, with its luxuriant vines and cluster- 
ing roses, so thick as to shield it from the 
fiercest rays of the noonday sun. This is 
my sanctuary ; hete all is purity und peace; 
here, when heart-sickened with worldly 
care, Iseek repose’ It was here that on 
a bright midsummer’s day, overwearied 
with play, our little Eva threw herself upon 
the green turf at my feet ;—slowly her lids 
closed, and at last from her deep breathing 
I knew that she slept. I laid aside the 
book I had been reading, to gaze upon the 
lovely sleeper, as she lay with one soft arm 
pillowing her head, and the other thrown 
with childlike grace across her bosom—her 
rosy lips half parted with a smile of heav- 
enly sweetness, while the gentle zephyr 
played idly with her golden curls. As I 
gazed upon her, I sighed, knowing that so 
much loveliness and purity would become 
tainted with the sinfulness of this world, 
and a prayer arose to the Giver of all good 
and perfect gifts, to teach me how to guide 
her footsteps, and something scvemed to 
whisper, ‘“‘ Were it not better to lay that 
little form, all good and beautiful as it is, . 
beneath the cold sod, than to see that brow 
now so calm and serene become furrowed 
with care? than to hear those lips, which 
ne’er spoke aught but purity, utter the ac- 
cents of scorn and deceit? than to behold: 
that now guileless being day by day wan- 
dering from the path of peace?” No! me- 
thought that could never be— my Eva could 
not so change—yet I shuddered, and in- 
voluntarily drew nearer to the child, as if 
I feared my darling would be snatched from 
me. ‘How could I live,” I murmured, 
‘if she were gone—the angel child my 
dying mother placed in my arms and bade- 
me be all she would have been, and above 
all else to fit her for a heavenly home.— 
Even thou, my mother, could not have lov- 
ed the darling more tenderly than I—and 
I know thy gentle spirit has hovered near 
me and taught me how to teach her.”— 
While. these thoughts were passing in my 
mind, I had unconsciously, rested my head 
upon my hand, and the tears were falling 
thick and fast, when I felt a gentle touch, 
and heard a sweet voice saying—‘ Sister, 
why do you weep? Oh,I have had such 
a sweet dream of Heaven and Chtist and 
the angels—take me in your arms, sister, 
and I will tell you.” I lifted her upom my 
lap, and with her bright head pilléwed upon 
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my bosom she told me her dream, which I 
will relate, as every word is engraven upon 
my memory as with a pen of fire :-—‘*Well, 
sister, | dreamed I was playing among the 
flowers, when a beautiful bright being, with 
glittering wings, came to my side, and told 
me to bid you and papa good bye, for she 
was going to take me to a brighter home. 
At first, I cried and clung to you, and you 
both wept and put your arms‘ around me 
and said I must not go—but the bright an- 
gel spoke so beautifully to you, telling you 
of the blessed place, where dear mamma 
was waiting for me, that you appeared 
comforted, and then the angel folded its 
wings around me, and carried me away off, 
over beautiful countries, until we came to 
a beautiful mansion, made of pearl, which 
appeared to cover all the world, and I 
heard the sweetest music, and another love- 
ly angel, which I knew to be my own 
mother, opened the great gate, and kissed 
me—and, sister, I feel that kiss still on my 
lips. And then she led me to. a shining 
throne, where I knelt at the feet of my 
Savior. Then the angels commenced sing- 
ing so beautifully, that 1 wished. you and 
papa could hear them; my mother told me 
it was to welcome the little wanderer home. 
Then we went away among the flowers, 
and mamma told me how she had watched 
over papa and you, and her little Eva, try- 
ing to help us to resist temptation, and live 
so that some day we might dwell in her 
bright home. Then she said she thanked 
God, and blessed him when he called me 
home, for then you and dear papa would 
have two guardian angels. Just then,dear 
sister, your sobs awoke me, and at first I 
eeuld scarcely believe twas all a dream, 
and looked round for the lovely angels.— 
Now, sister dear, wasnt that a sweet sweet 
dream?” I kissed herand tried to reply, 
but ob, I felt a dark foreboding, and I pres- 
sed her still closer to my bosom; she put 
her arms around me and looked wonder- 
ingly in my face, then, as if divining my 
thoughts, said—**’ Twas only a dream.” — 
All this was repeated to my father; at first 
he smiled, then his lip quivered, and a tear 
started in his dark eye. He fondly strok- 
ed Eva’s little head, and told her she must 
not have such dreams—it made him sad. 
The evening lamp was lighted, and we 
gathered round our little table, but the 
happy smile was gone—even little Eva was 
less gay than usual, a cluud had gathered 
o’er our heaven of household love—each 
one felt a mysterious presentiment that ere 
long a link would be broken from the chain 
which bound us. ee On had 
The night came on—a calm, glorious night; 
the moon was flooding my chamber. and 
the garden without, with her soft,beams— 
but all this quiet and beauty could not 
charm away my sadness, or soothe me to 
rest. Midnight came—still sleep was 
banished from my eyelids, and even prayer 
failed to lift the weight from my.soul. I 
heard a slight noise and went to the bed- 
side of my Eva; she was tossing her arms 
to andffro, a moan escaped her lips, and 
then, in words I shall never forget, she im- 
plored me to take the weight from her head. 
I ran wildly to my father’s chamber—he 
too had not slept. He followed me to the 
little sufferer—a single groan escaped his 
lips as he looked upon her. Medical aid 
was called—but all to no avail—Eva’s hours 
were numbered, All night we watched by 
, her bedside, and not a murmur rose to her 
a ips. Towards the evening of the follow- 
iz, \g day, she wished to be taken to the win- 
.do ‘W, and when my father raised her gently 
am icarried her to the open casement, a 
smi le of heavenly sweetness lit up her 





cou: itenance :—“* Look, dear papa and sis- 
ter,” she exclaimed, “‘ the sun is setting— 
see h Ow goldenly he shines on our little 
arbor, where we have spent so many happy 
hours together! It was a sweet dream 
that I had yesterday, while lying by your 
side, di 2ar sister, and it was true—before 
another sunset your little Eva will be in 
heaven, with dearmamma.” I shriekedin 
agony— hot tears rolled over my father’s 
cheek. ‘‘ Dear father, dear sister, do not 
weep for me, I shall not be far off when 
you go together to our little bower; you 
must not think that I have gone forever 
from you, I feel sure that my spirit will al- 
ways be hovering near you. It is getting 
dark-—rd:ew me closer, papa. Do not weep, 
sister;——the angels are waiting. Good 
night,”.—end our darling was with her mo- 
ther! Dark days of anguish followed, an- 

. guish.which nothing could alleviate, and 


which only can be conceived of by those 
who have had the Angel of Death enter 
their abode, and take hence the fairest and 
the loveliest. We laid hertorest beneath 
the little arbor where she had so loved to 
be. I can see her little white tombstone 
glittering in the moonlight as I write. Our 
home is desolate—all the pleasures of the 
world may surround us, but still there is a 
voice in our hearts ever crying for Eva, 
darling Eva !—{ Little Pilgrim. 


Biography. 


SKETCHES OF THE; SIGNERS 


or THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 15 anp 16. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Benjamin Harrison was born in Berkley 
Virginia. He was the descendant of a 
family distinguished in the history of the 
State, and was a student of the college of 
William and Mary, at the time of his fath- 
er’s death. In consequence of a misunder- 
standing with an officer of the institution, 
he left it before the regular period of gra- 
duation, and returned home. 

The management of his father’s estate 
now devolved upon him, and he displayed 
an unusual degree of prudence and ability 
in the discharge of his trust. He was 
summoned at an early age to sustain the 
reputation acquired by his ancestors, in 
State affairs. He was chosen a member of 
the Legislature about the year 1764, a sta- 
tion which he may be said to have .held 
through life, for he was always elected to 
a seat whenever his other political avoca- 
tions admitted of his occupying it. His 
fortune being ample, and his influence as 
a political leader very considerable, the 
royal government proposed to create him 
a member of the executive council of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Harrison was not to be seduc- 
ed, however, by the attractions of rank and 
power. Though young, he was ardently 
devoted to the cause of the people, and re- 
mained steadfast in his opposition to royal 
oppression. 

He was a member of the Congress of 
1774, and from that period, during nearly 
every session, represented his native &tate 
in that assembly. In this situation he was 
noted for great firmness, good sense, and 
a peculiar sagacity in difficult and critical 
junctures. He was also very popular as 
chairman of the committee of the whole 
House. An anecdote is related of him on 
the occasion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. While signing the instrument, 
Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, was standing 
beside him. Mr. Harrison himself was 
quite corpulent, Mr. Gerry slender and 
spare. As the former raised his hand, 
having inscribed his name on the roll, he 
turned to Mr. Gerry, and facetiously ob- 
served, that when the time of hanging 
should come, he should have the advantage 
over him. ‘It will be over with me,” 
said he, “in a minute, but you will be 
kicking in the air half an hour after 1 am 
gone.” 

Towards the close of 1777, Mr. Harrison 
resigned his seat in Congress, and returned 
to Virginia. _ In 1782, he was chosen Gov- 
ernor of the State, to which office he was 
twice reeelectedggwhen he became ineliga- 
ble by the provllags of the Constitution. 
In 1788, when w Constitution of the 
United States was submitted to Virginia, 
he was returned a member of her Conven- 
tion. In 1790, he was again proposed as 
a candidate for the executive chair, but de- 
clined in favor of |his friend, Beverly Ran- 
dolph. In the spring of 1791, Mr. Harri- 
son was attacked by a severe fit of the 
gout, a recurrence of which malady shortly 
after, put a period to his life at the age of 
forty-seven years. 

Mr. Harrison became connected by mar- 
riage with Miss Basset, a niece to the. sis- 
ter of Mrs. Washington. He had a large 
family of children, and several of his sons 
became men of distinction. His third son, 
William Henry Harrison, has honorably 
served his country in various official capa- 
cities. On page 102, Vol. 27, is given the 
life of William H. Harrison, son of Benja- 
min Harrison, who was inagurated Presi- 
dent of the United States, March 4, 1841. 
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JOHN HART. 
John Hart was the son of Edward Hart, 





in New Jersey. He inherited from his fa- 
ther a considerable estate, and having mar- 
ried, devoted himself to agricultural pur- 
suits, of which he was extremely fond, and 
became a worthy and highly respectable 
farmer. # 
The reputation which he ‘acquired for 
integrity, discrimination, and enlightened 
prudence, soon attracted’ the attention of 
men in office, and by this means he was 
soon brought into notice, and was frequent- 
ly chosen a member of the Colonial Assem- 
bly. Although one of the most gentle, 
amiable, and unobtrusive of men, yet he 
could not conceal his abhorrence of the ag- 
gressions of the British ministry. He 
maintained a fearless and uniform opinion 
with regatd to the rights of the colonies, 
and never hesitated to express it when oc- 
casion called for, it. On the meeting of 
the congress of 1774, Mr. Hart appeared 
and took his seat; having been elected by 
a conference of committees from several 
parts 6f the colony.’ During several suc- |’ 
ceeding sessions, ‘he continued torepresent 
the people of New Jersey, in the game as- 
sembly. When:the question of a Declara- 
tion of Independence was.brought forward, 
he was at his post, and voted for thé mea~ 
sure with great zeal and earnestness. ©” 
In 1776, New Jersey became 
of war, and. Mr, Hart sustained j 
ses, by the destruction of his: 
His children were cor ; 
their lives, hig Penn % illag 
great efforts were made to tal 
er. Fora time he was huni ith 
ing perseverance. He was reduced” 
most distressing shifts to elude his enemut 
being frequently pressed by hunger, an 
destitute ofa place of repose for the night. 
In one instance, he was obliged to conceal 
himself in the usual resting place of his 
dog, whe was his companion for the time. 
This faithful friend (for such he proved 
himself) gave him notice when any one ap- 
proached, and would have sold his life 
dearly in defence of his beloved master.— 
He lived to a good old age, and was fond- 
ly cherished for his sagacity and faithful- 
ness. 
The battles of Trenton and Princetown 
led to the evacuation of New Jersey by the 
British. On this event Mr. Hart again 
collected his family around him, and began 
to repair the desolation of his farm. His 
constitution, however had sustained a shock 
which could never be repaired. “Entirely 
unaccustomed to hardships, the many he 
had been compelled to endure during the 
pursuit of him which was so long kept up, 
had worn upon him to such an extent, that 
it was impossible for his shattered frame to 
regain its wonted force, and his health 
gradually gave way. He lived to see the 
prospects of his beloved country brighten, 
but he died before the conflict was so glo- 
riously terminated. He expired in the 
year 1789. “ The best praise which can 
be awarded to Mr. Hart, ia that he was be- 
loved by all who knew him.” He was 
very liberal to the Baptist church at Hope- 
well, to which community he belonged, 
and his memory was hallowed by the es- 
teem and regret ofa large circle of friends. 
EstELue. 
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Nursery. 
GOING A NUTTING. 


BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


Many say that age and youth cannot 
agree together ; let us try to prove the con- 
trary. Old Humphrey, on his part, will 
endeavor to entertain you and do you good; 
and do you, on your part, try to profit 
from his remarks. 

“What now boys! What now!” said 
I, as two young nephews of mine came to- 
wards me. ‘‘ Oh, I see that you have your 
nut hooks and satchels. I warrant there 
will be fine work among the nut boughs 
and the brown shellers!’ But where are 
you going? Where are you going?” 

“We are off to Kerby’s Coppice, uncle, 
for they say that the nuts are as thick there 
as they well can be. You shall have some 
of them as we come back, for we mean to 
fill our satchels as full as they will hold.” 

“Thank you, boys! thank you. Oh, the 
rg when I was young! Well, you have 
a blue sky and a sunny afternoon before 
you; but now a question or* two before’ 
you go. Suppose you had your choice,” 
would you be heroes or boys going a ‘nut- 








* “ Why boys going a nutting, 
We do not want to be lapneale 
glory, with an empty coat sleeve, 


set us against such a life as they lead, It 


|. Up your mind to be misers?” 


ee 
————_=_= 


to be sure! 
overed with 
No! 
no! You have told us enough about war 
to prevent us from wishing to be warriors,” 
** What say you to be monks, boys and 
: ave a quiet and retired life in the clois- 
er? 
_ “We do not want to live a quiet and re. 
tired life; we only want to go a Nuttin: 
You have told us enough about monks “ 


would not suit us at all to be cooped up in 
a dreary cell with a string of beads around 
our necks, to bow down to a wooden image 
We remember the lines— 
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‘ We love the sunbeam and the tree : 
We love to wander wild and free ; 
And gloomy monks we will not be. 
Now Jet us make the best of our wa 
the nut boughs.” vie 


“Well, ifit does not suit you to be 


monks, what think you of becoming misers? 
Think of a great iron chest as full of mo- 
hey bags as it can hold, with an excellent 
lock and key to it, so that nobody can 


open it but yourselves. Will you make 
_. “No, no! for then we should be afraid 
to.go @nutting, lest a rogue should come 
aid take away our great iron chest. You 


~havé told us quite enough about misers to 
eis hoarding up money for no 


use than to look at it. You said 
but yesterday, ‘Money makes very few 

appy on earth, and helps fewer still on 
their way to heayen;* so we will not by 
- A book that we have says— 
t ia wealth when men grow old ? 
p@isers ye may keep your gold !” 
And while the miser is pulling long facms, 
sitting on his iron chest, we shall be laugh. 
ing and pulling down the nut boughs in 
Kerby’s Coppice. We have answered all 
your questions now, uncle; so we shall be 
losing. time if we stay any longer.” 
“Very true; but what think you of the 
fine sayings that are said about money— 
* Money makes the man; and, money buys 
all things ?””* 
“Yes; but youshowed us the folly of 
these fine sayings; and you said that mo- 
ney could cure neither the toothache, the 
headache, nor the heartache.” 
“Did I? Why, you seem to remember 
everything that I told you. But ate you 
quite sure that you do not wish to be mi- 
sers ?”" 

“Quite sure, uncle! Quite sure! We 
wish to be nothing but just what we are— 
a band of merry-hearted boys going a nut- 
ting.” 

“* That is right boys!! that is right. If 
I were to taik to you for an hour, hardly 
could I teach you a better lesson than that 
of being thankful for such things as you 
have, and making the best of that state of 
life in which it has pleased God to place 
you.” 


4) 






AFRAID IN THE DARK. 


It was my custom to have the candle 
removed from his chamber as soon as he 
was put to bed. On this being done, one 
night about the close of his third year, he 
called loudly forme. I went and found 
him much frightened, pale, trembling, and 
crying. He gave me an incoherent ac- 
count of some tale he had heard, and en- 
treated that a light might be left in his 
room... I-had one brought, and told him 
that it should not be again removed if he 
still wished it to remain, after we had had 
alittle chat together, but I thought he 
would send it away. I then endeavored 
to convince him of the folly of his fears, 
but finding that he could not shake them 
‘off, I said, “How old are you, my dear 
John ?” 
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e! Hihing would catch me to-night.’ ‘Did / who discharged his gun on the day of the | a solace in the agony of bereavement, that ; “ se tol i 
th God tell George so?” ‘No, mother.’ ‘Then | battle of Lexington. Mr. Lock resided at | my boavereenton bad tended to cheer the sweat does ponte inte 
o! ff George ‘cannot know, for nothing can ever | Lexington at that time (19th of April,1775) | eventide of life to one who had loved me And sure enough it had, and there it la 
ar B purt you unless God permits it, and fo- | and was among the first who were appris- | so well. While following her precious re- | so very far off that we aed hardly see 2 
.” I body but God can know or tell, when he ef of the approach of a party of British | mains to the grave, I said in my heart— | and we were getting further and further 
nd intends to permit any one to be hurt.”— | troops to destroy some military stores and | farewell, until we meet in the land of holi- | away from it ever oom What wa 
is- # He was silent, but still clung to me. I | to awe the citizens into submission. A few | ness and joy!—[Rev. Robert Jackson. to be done? Son ven be quse I wa ted 
pade him ask the maid of what candles | men were collected on the green in front of | === === | to call out to the the ama to sto *% t 
e- Hwere made. He repeated her reply, | the meeting house, upon which the regu- | R 2 ad my papa knew the coach must not “a : 
g. § “Grease and cotton.” I looked at him a | lars, obeying Major Pitcairn, fired, killing eligion. for it would have taken a a ti t ops 
to f moment with an expression of regret, then | some and wounding others. The remain- ' back and get it. So the be noe 
It § said, * And can it be, my beloved child, | der fled. This was a signal for war, and A BIBLE LEAF IN THE WIND. | left on the road, and oe 8 at in 
in J that you are more willing to trust ina lit- | the citizens might be coming from all di- A youne men of Mew J b little girl picked itu “— th as pleased 
nd ff tle grease and cotton, than in that God | rections, in the roads, over the fields and | 4, oF od di vied — ee | with it as I had nahn ~ hie & : 
3. B who has es you tt ~ mee Nai woods—each with his rifle in rca i one pirtabig! wy Pa Bri I did not think of that at the time sania 
rs of 80 many days, and the darkness o s hand, his powder horn slung to his | orig. He w Thihe lelslirely wi but I strained my eyes till I could see it 
yo many nights?’ He looked quite dis- | side, and his pocket provided with bullets. | , cart oniie w: re a hee eisurely with no longer. and dole rned db . 
ssed, and I went on—‘ Nothing can | Among the number was Ebenezer Lock.— } }; xen along the public road, when | ° ger, urned away and burst 
pe this room without his knowledge, | The British had posted a reserve of infan- 4 sete gv, a = . — Le . of and T tried hay aan nit 4 ae 
to Bf for he - eens kaye qver Fa. Z Ee a or bn the rear, in the direction of Laat up and set oh pendant’ He harman | of no use: the tears cull ont If you 
he shou ow anything to come in, cou oston. ‘This was in the immediate neigh- | 5, Guriosity. h : . henunnnteis eemnn onee tan one Mikel ven 
be Mi the candle save you?’ ‘Oh, no! mother, | borhood of Mr. L,, who instead of hesitat- ‘ ; 7, however, wes eucitta.:: Ee ee y 
te? HM itcould not move.’ ‘Could God ? ‘Yes, | ing to join the party at the green, placed tage hy ot — = up - a mt I pons va i thoos oe sal hart 
10- HB ina minute.’ ‘And yet, my darling, you | himselfin an old cellar, at a convenient | pont of a Bible - f ea hy pr ake d ly arly eae eee at a parasol 
ent MM feel less afraid when you — the can- | distance for execution. lowed his team ranasiabeeeeinedaed The other litle girl ther ahs sorry 
can MM dle burning near you, than when you re- A portion of the reserve were standin ‘ i i 
ke member Yo — a waaes over you.— | ona oe. and Mr. Lock commenced ar ae abla aan DE erie whee had, ahh ut Dede ola 2 Rory to weno > 
My dear John, thin ow sorry it must | ing at them though there was no other vad ae . : : ; 
aid as your heavenly Father to see this— | American in ake He worked valiantly . Stat hganaangae his | the were = el Sean ea Melding a her a 
me [think how it would please him to see you | for some minutes, bringing down one at De ather he ‘Waa wes aie to ak iy He 7 parasol in the other, she said gently, ‘Take 
‘ou fi tying to drive away those silly fears, and | nearly every shot. Up to this time nota | ured his biel ‘3 ~ hi aa, | this! do take it! don’t'cry!” Now was 
‘to Hi dowing him, that you would rather trust | gun had been fired elsewhere by the so cal- | 44. made with o a apemeiierety ort not this a sweet little girl > Would it not 
no [Mw bis goodness, than to the brightest light. | led rebels. The British were greatly dis- On hie death ‘Mea h declared what the | be nice if all of us were am kind and gener- 
aid fi Do you not believe that God always keeps | turbed at losing so many men by the ran- | y ord had done fe : hi : val nthe a ous as she was? I refused to take the 
few Hi tis promises?’ ‘ Yes, to be sure, mother.’ | dom firing of an unseen enemy. They | jeafin the poser) pollen ‘ded. b — ‘ r parasol: I Saeenth eel, wat te right ; 
on ‘And do you not recollect that I have often | were not long in discovering the man in | who directs th yng OT hie fl 7 ae mes but she seemed disappointed, and almost 
be HB uld you, he has promised in his big book | the cellar and discharged a volley of bul- | 1a an arro om ot J a + — as sorry to keep ti : I had been to lose 
that he will take care of all who put their | lets which lodged on the wall oposite. The | prom that soiled pont feo pa mine! not because she did not value it 
tut in him* He pressed me tightly | man within—remaining unhurt—continued | pio:eq y b ny : id a os send but because she wished to make me ha ; 
rund the neck an instant, and then said, | to load and fire with the precision of a Pe the Le ey nee w dade yall et again Mary AN “ 
oes, ‘Yes, I remember, mother, and I will trust | finished marksman. Admonished at length eslense ir Sis oe ware Load ‘ [Southern Presbyterian. 
ch, fiahim to-night. But please to tell me | by the skilful manouvre of the British to | Sevived. His guilty, burdened pine evied 
“in [vat I must do, to keep from feeling so | flank him on the right and left, hesaw the | +5 God in pra hs ; - The Les rig’ ie a] foros 1 
1 all tightened.” ‘Why, you know, my dear | necessity of making a retreat. He had | the suppliant oie with th Bille ht Natural fhistorp. 
Ibe fetid, how very good God has always been | just one bullet left, and there was now but | oom Jhon . inted hi tot L r +b whi rn 
» you—suppose I make a little prayer to | one way to escape, and that was through neal nek nay I Je tm hath fo ~ mn 
‘the [qgtim for you now—you can repeat my words | an orchard ii the rear. The soldiers were | pogem om pho » hi . bk r oe conan ANOTHER BEAR STORY. 
y— —God will hear you, and I dare say make all around him, one of them having even | ogg > er saeniiie of a. + ed ‘hide A writer in the Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
yuys rable to do right.’ * Please to try, | gained the orchard. Not a moment was to grace ‘Aina eben, rng started up in his | ‘r Telates the following instance of a feroci- 
nother.’ The struggle in his feelings was | be lost—he leveled his gun at the man path toa called him, with merce sien ous animal becoming subdued and peaceable, 
ly of rica Laue eg tage yal » ad — ae = gun whet neem aaatiie notice, from the pursuit of the farm and exhibiting a feeling of actual dependence 
1b shim. As he passed him the poor : i 
“the [gofered, very affecting—but he immediate- | fellow lay bleeding and pale; the ball had a (nna ee wee pe secterenbictone ‘e agar latpe Pin 
yembraced me tenderly, and said firmly | done its work. The bullets were now | gure po woo ay That flyin “Bible 1 af the Falls, a number of years p mail opts 
mber [a Now good-night, mother—please to | whistling in fearful proximity and from | had taken hold of his heart. oe linked hi “A b t sees h ‘ 
you prke away the light.’ *‘ I will, my love, | every direction. He reached the brink of | .ou] safely to the th f G d my hort di aang adicd pa. eu. Phage Miepe hy 
, ni. edif you should feel a little afraid when | a steep hill, and throwing himself upon the RAS HOH steose distance pheve Sot pemies, jn S ehit, 
itis gone, just think who is always near | ground tumbled downwards, rolling as if aaa. toate nl wane Be gates wee Seat = aT 
We (gy, and say to him, Oh God, take care of | mortally wounded. In this way he- es- bate ern ea nie By wale ing Ae 
wre— fee! and I think you will not want me to | caped unhurt. At the close of the war he Benevolence. onan mm pot ™ hha ol 
nut- [ebting it uy raised - Nee, mapthete I will.’ | moved to New Hampshire, where he resid- a testi pad aa — anenill 4 
tus ended this, to me, deeply interesting | ed until his death, some twenty years af- MY FIRST PARASOL. : . 
. If aversation. Much pains had been taken ter.—[ Manchester Democrat. r Surely, dear children, it ought not to be ae ae na ga ac 
a ern apps bse a hard thing for me to write something for | Grand Island for the main land. 
you [pei extreme sensitiveness, it was some Parental. you to read :—for me, who am myself al- | boatman forgot his dangerous proximity to 
beuhifienn the a - most a child—who love to think of my own | the rapids, in his eagerness to secure the 
ate of [ine before the disagreeable effects of this ; childhood as scarcely passed away—for oh! | be d immediately turning the bow of 
place [mpt could be obliterated. From the} A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. — | j¢isa happy thing tobe a child? Gey peng yy, pcan 
bove period he was occasionally disposed Th liest b Ih PPY g P cl fo Skidl Gown stagum, Wile 8 fe wo 
evils watery semen A ae coe A e earliest remembrance ave of a I remember many things that happened | strokes, he came near enough to the ani- 
weet! rea recom seloal Ban pious mother is, that when I was, about six | when I was very young. Little things | mal to strike him with the oar. 
idaehtvaine danni’ Lam 2 he years old, she told me once, while I was | they seem now, but they were not little | turned at bay, and as his assailant aimed 
aie gu x : talking by her side, that when she was | then; and, if you like, I will tell you one | a second blow at his head, he knocked the 
an 1, would be pleased to see him exerting | a) he ofte , . r y ’ ; 
Sant Eiediieeaiathchs tte eee con ennitin alone she often thought about heaven.— | of them. oar out of the man’s hand. Here was a 
2, ont (Bi trust entirely in Sir nde 3 That was a seed sown in my young heart. | . I remember the first parasol I ever had | dilemma of the most perplexing descrip- 
z, he Mucartied. He dismissed me ¥. yr I never could forget it. One Sabbath, | I thought it was the prettiest I had ever | tion. The boat was unmanageable in the 
eth Wiis cise As he one dant cate, about the same period of life, I was with | seen. It was made of light-colored cotton, | swift current with a single oar—it was fast 
and ~~ P- gres ’ Y her in the room, when she requested me to | and the ends of the sticks were ivory. It | drifting towards the upper rapids, and the 
Bs him, whenever he felt himself becoming - ffecti : : : @ towards “ae pp pids, 
we vi . . read an affecting story of the untimely end | was given me just before I went g lon man was in despair. The bear too became 
ghtened, to call to mind some instance i Sa or : J a tet s P 
nd en- Wi God’s coodness to hi 1 & of a disobedient son. I could not refrain | journey with my parents, fo visit some | sensible of his danger, and seizing hold of 
in bis Mbit he on wld still protect ‘him one a from tears, and asked her forgiveness for | friends. There were no failways then, | the bow of the boat, climbed on board ; but 
him Mihiés ‘and would enabld’ bith to over all my past disobedience to her; a request | where we were going, so we went by a | apparently overcome with terror, as she 
if he Pome his Siclidh fear. aad bbnilda’ te bic which she immediately granted, and we | stage coach, and a very nice coach it was, | approached the rushing waters, seated him- 
d had fhe. This he ae "cae taht anc hee Lad knelt before the Lord and asked his for- | with four horses. Part of the day, I was | self quietly, without offering to molest the 
sht he [one the ssnulier chit, spl ak Gan giveness. allowed to go outside with my papa; and, | boatman. The poor fellow looked at the 
avored Mad been ‘so on, Mok ol ain Ae Often, in the thoughtlessness.of boyhood, | oh, how pleased I was to be on the top of | bear with horror, and then at the rapids 
fonsf, Unith Jone alaich eherwands. and eamationne have I gone into the room and found her | thecoach! There was another little girl | with increasing alarm. Bruin behaved 
e them Po take eway:his foure on ons upon her knees. A feeling of awe would | there, too, with her pape, and though we | himself with perfect propriety, however. 
y dear Be felt 50 gied ‘and hay m5 Aan Ghete | ome Ore mee tread softly! that mother | had never seen each other ‘before, we soon | To be sure he did not proffer his aid in 
u S87, Meno light in the A is talking withGod! At thatearly period | made acquaintance, and talked away mer- | propelling the boat towards the'shore ; but 
candle 4 tok of life, I knew that her heart yearned over | rily enough, as the coach went on. It was | he regarded his fellow navigator and his 
‘What " her children’s salvation, and I had not a | afine day, and I was very glad the sun | operations with great interest, and an un- 
J, mo- Historp. deeper conviction of my individual exis- | shone, that I might use my new parasol; | commonly benign countenance. 
of me tence, than I had that God and my mother | and very proud I was of it, and very often | evident that he considered himself a mere 
child, FUE MAN WHO FIRED THE FIRST SHOT were daily talking together about me, and | I looked up to eee it, and to be sure that | passenger, and while-he wished his com- 
d dan- Fp, - | that if I would give my youthful heart to | it wassafe! But by-and-by the little girl’s | panion well, he felt bound not to interfere 
When 9, "©. more aged of the people of Deering, | him, God would requite me. Often, when | papa began to talk to me, andmy papa | in the least with the management of the 
inbing f ue town of Hillsboro’ County, will | she had been praying for her children with {showed me many places as we passed | craft. Meantime the boat had reached the 
tod to on & silver-haired, venerable old | all the pathos of maternal feeling, haye I | along, and told me their names, and I was | Schlosser rapids, and bear and man must 
ont the f-" V0 died forty years ago, and who | been forced to use personal violence tores- | so busy listening and chattering, that I soon be beyond all human aid. Being an 
nap — RAN tr for the sincerity and quie- | train the powerful strivicgs of the Spirit. | quite forgot my ! At last my papa | expert'swimmer, the man leaped overboard, 
od sees F* is life, i He was a man of few It was during family prayer, while she | recollected it had been in my hand, and’ | hoping to reach the land at a point below, 
othe L? pete friendship, and uncompro- | was directing me to the Lamb of God that | asked me what I had done with it. I start- | known as the French Landing. The bear 
facan- fS to ion. His mame~was | taketh away the sins of the world, that I | ed, and felt very much frightened ; and we | followed him immediately, and the twain 
just’ as Bont Lock. He lived in seclusion and | was enabled to believe to the saving of my | all looked for it everywhere, but no one }'struck out with vigor imparted by despera- 
jetly on Fy peace. f soul. That mother was.cheered, long be-' | could find my tréasure, till at last my papa | tion, the bear keeping as. mear the man as 
1 some- memory of this man deserves a pas- | fore her death, with the hope of meeting 
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shore nearly at the same time, both much 
exhausted by the efforts they had made. 
On reviving, the boatman fled with all the 
speed he could make, and he was as much 
surprised as delighted to see the bear run- 
ning still more rapidly in the contrary di- 
rection.” . 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


ANGER REPENTED OF. 


Dear Children:—Although I am no longer 
a child, I still often feel like one. 

Saint Paul once said, “ When I was a child, 
1 spake asa child, I thought as a chitd,” &c., 
“ but when I became a man I put away childish 
things.” Now the Savior bids us all to become 
as little children, saying also elsewhere, that 
“ of such is the kingdom of heaven.” You all 
understand this to mean that grown up people 
should feel towards God as good children do to- 
wards their natural fathers, that is, to love, 
reverence, and obey Him. 

But on the other hand children are often 
selfish, cross, overbearing, disrespectful, idle, 
trifling, alas, sometimes deceitful, with other 
very dangerous failings and faults, and grown 
people are, certainly, never required to imitate 
such things. Therefore it is sad to know that 
in many people these moral evils and evil pas- 
sions grow stronger in their hearts each year 
they live, and can only be eradicated or repres- 
a: by painful trials. It is much easier to 
learn goodness and self-control in childhood, 
when minds are tender like young plants iaa 
garden. Those evil passions become at last 
like great rank weeds,—burdocks, for instance, 
such as you may have seen covering up the 
very fences of some slovenly farm yard. 

It was one of those moral weeds too firmly 
rooted in my own breast, that prompted these 
reflections. It is because you can now, with 
God’s help, more easily pluck out these weeds 
when you find them growing in your hearts, 
that I commit these thoughts to paper, and of- 
fer them for your perusal. 

I will relate to you an incident that, no lon- 
ger ago than last night brought that evil in 
my heart distinctly to view. Family prayers 
were just over, andI am ashamed to say that 
being fatigued with the labors of the day, I 
had slept on my hands, while the head of our 
family earnestly uttered the united evening pe- 
tition. 

A good and dear friend of mine, who is wit- 
ty as well as good, and very observing, jested 
me, rather eharply, about my sleepiness. Feel- 
ing then, peevish as well as tired, I retorted, 
tartly, something about being “ righteous over- 
much.” But my friend, who is better versed 
in Scripture than I, quickly brought up a cut- 
ting passage against me. On the instant I 
became wrathful at what I thought his intru- 
sive censorship. Ifyou, dear young reader, 
have not a hasty temper, you can hardly realize 
how the hot blood rushed to my head. ‘‘Con- 
found your impertinence!” { exclaimed, ana 
quickly left the room, slamming the door too in 
my hasty exit. 

These passionate words were hardly uttered 
before they were repented of, and before seek- 
ing my couch I tried to pray God for more 
meekness and self-control. But remembering 
how many times I had been petulent of late, I 
lay down and at length went to sleep, dis- 
couraged. 

Next moraing I took an early walk as usual. 
I possed up a hill with tie. rising sun at my 
back, reflecting upon my angry outburst of last 
evening. The more I thought of it the more 
it seemed, that although partial friends might 
think me a pretty good man, our Father in 
Heaven, who alone sees ali the hearts of men 
and of children, could never smile upon me as 
a true and faithful child. 

The blessed sun, too, whose warm rays kept 
following and resting on me as far as I went, 
was so much like that beneficent Being from 
whom the wayward passions of my heart were 
leading me astray, that I almost turned around 
in the road—to reverse the symbol. Entering 
the shade of dark woods, I at first felt gloomier 
still ; but soon, casting up my eyes along the 
straight stems of the tall pine trees, I looked 
past their green soft heads of foliage, into a 
sweet blue sky. A little rosecolored cloud was 
sailing calmly across the narrow space of visi- 














ble ether. These natural objects softened my 


| heart in some heaven-intended sympathetic 


way that Iam sure no body could describe, 
exactly; they impelled me as it were, to pray 
hopefully to God, that he would lead me into 
the meekness, gentleness, and love, of the 
Lord Jesus. Whena man or a child prays 
thus earnestly and hopefully to God, he is 
pretty sure to feel in his heart, directly, a sweet 
answer of peace. Soit was with me. The 
path through the woods was no longer gloomy. 
The pines seemed to be reaching up heaven- 
ward with all their strength. The slanting 
sunbeams warmly touched their mossy trunks, 
and rested proudly on their foliage above. The 
air was pleasantly fragrant with piny odors. 

Coming homeward down the road, the sun 
greeted me with a most benevolent glow, and 
I thought again, how like this was to receiving 
within one’s heart the smiles of a* forgiving 
and approving Heavenly Father: 

The friend at whom I was angered last 
night, stood at our gate. His hand was out- 
stretched, and his countenance looked engag- 
ingly frank. 

“ Forgive, dear James!” I cried, seizing his 
hand, “my petulance and rudeness towards 
you last night! I assure you I have repented 
them heartily.” 

“ Forgive, my dear John,” he returned al- 
most in the same breath, “ my captious remarks 
at prayer-time. I am certain now, that I cared 
more to have my wit pointed, than to have my 
words profitable to your heart.” 

We shook hands upon it, and were soon af- 
ter chatting and eating at the breakfast table, 
the most cheerful of all our friendly circle. 

Now let this incident, and what [{ have 
written, sink into your hearts, dear young 
readers. Remember especially, that now is 
the time to pluck out from the garden of your 
hearts every evil thing that infests it? The 
moment you discover any sinful weed peering 
above ground there, pray for the good Savior’s 
help, and resolutely try to pull itup by the 
roots. Oh how beautiful you can make your 
soul’s garden look, if you will only pray and 
try. Yours affectionately, Joun. 

a 

Pernam’s Magniricent anp Gteantic 
Mrrror of North and South America! This 
wonderful production of the Artist’s pencil has 
been the theme of praise by the press and peo- 
ple in most of the large cities of the Union.— 
The cities, towns, and other points sketched, 
are the most interesting on the seaboard of the 
two mighty Oceans bounding North and South 
America, together with the Southern Seas, the 
Sandwich Islands, Havannah, and the Isthmus 
—gloriously magnificent in the ever blooming 
luxuriance of the Tropics, while the delinea- 
tions are truthful to their originals. 

At the Melodeon, 357 Washington Street, 
every evening at 7 1-2 o’clock, and Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Raymond, N. H., Aug. 19, 1854. 
My dear Companion.—The month of August 
has again come, the time for me to forward 
something to support you through the coming 
year,and [ doit cheerfully, as your weekly 
visits continue to give me unabated pleasure. 
With the best wishes for your welfare, I re- 
main your sincere ‘‘friend and well wisher.” 
Juuia C. Exxis. 
Northampton, Mass., Aug. 21, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I send you the money 
for the Youth’s Companion. I am sorry that 
you had to wait for it, for we are so glad to 
get your paper every Tuesday. It always 
makes my heart beat quickly, to get it from 
the Post-office, as I return from school at noon. 
You afford so much pleasure to otners, that 
I think you must be a very happy man. 
Please to send it hereafter, to your little 
friend, Sanaa D. Hopains. 


Gorham, Me., Sept. 18, 1854. 
Dear Sir.—I enclose three dollars for the 
“Companion” from May 7, 52, to May 7, ’55, 
and have to apologise for not remitting sooner, 
the paper being too good and too cheap to 
justily my delinquency in the payment for it. 
ours, &c., Gro, PenpLeton. 





Variety. 


A CHEERFUL HEART. 


There are some persons who spend their 
lives in this world as they would spend their 
lives if shut up in a dungeon. _ Every thing is 
made gloomy and forbidding. They go mourn- 
ing and complaining, from day to day, that 
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they haye so little, and are constantly anxicus 
lest what they have should escape out of their 
hands. They always look upon the dark side, 
and can never enjoy the good. They do not 
follow the example of the industrious bee, who 
does not stop to complain that there are so 
many poisonous flowers and thorny branches 
on its road, but buzzes on, selecting his honey 
where he can find it, and passes quietly by the 
places where it is not. 
——— 


GONE RIGHT OVER IT. 


I have a friend, whose ready wit often en- 
livens the social circle, and sometimes also 
faithfully serves the cause of truth. One Sab- 
bath morning, as he stepped from_his house to 
go to church, he met a stranger driving a hea- 
vily loaded wagon through the town. He 
turned upon him, stopped, lifted both hands, 
and stood in a tragic attitude, gazing upon the 
ground beneath the vehicle, and exclaimed,— 
“ There !—you are going right over it! You 
have gone right over it !” The traveller hastily 
gathered up his reiris, drew in his horses, came 
to a dead stand, and began looking under his 
wheels to see what innocent little child, or dog, 
or pig, might have been ground to jelly by 
their heavy weight. But seeing nothing, he 
looked anxiously up to the man who had so 
singularly arrested his progress, and said,— 
“ Over what?” “The fourth commandment,” 
was the quick reply—* Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.” ‘It. was hard starting 
those wheels again, and hard hauling that load 
all the rest of the day.—.Vorwich Examiner. 

——<»~———— 


CHEAP PLEASURE. 

A Piedinontese nobleman, into whose com- 
pany [ fell at Turin, (says Mr. Rogers, in his 
‘ Italy,’) told me his story without reserve, as 
follows :—‘ 1 was weary of life, and, after a day 
such as few have known, and none would wish 
to remember, was lounging along the street to 
the river, when I felt a sudden check. I turn- 
ed, and beheld a little boy, who had caught the 
skirt of my coat in his anxiety to solicit my no- 
tice. His look and manner were irresistible. 
Not less so was the lesson he had learnt.— 
“ There are six of us; and we are dying for 
want of food.” 

“‘ Why should I not,” said I to myself, “ re- 
lieve this wretched family ? I have the means; 
and it will not delay me many minutes. But 
what if it does?” The scene of misery he 
conducted ine to ] cannot describe. I threw 
them my purse, and their burst of gratitude 
overcame me. It filled my eyes. It went as 
a cordial to my heart. ‘I will call again to- 
morrow,” I said. Fool that I was, to think of 
leaving a world where such pleasure was to 
be had, and so cheaply.’ ; 


—_—_——~——— 


MODEST WORTH. 


In a flower garden stood a fine large shrub 
in full bloom. Its beauty attracted my atten- 
tion and praise. A lady passing by asked 
what bush that was, so elegant in form, and so 
very fragrant? The gardener gave its name, 
but added, that it had not the least fra- 
grance, its value consisting in the wealth of 
the blossoms. The Jady was very sure that 
she perceived a most delicious fragrance about 
it, and asked the gardener from whence it came. 

“ Ah! lady,” said he, “‘not from the tall 
shrub itself, but from the little white flower 
that grows in its shadow.” 

The lady looked no more at the handsome 
shrub, but searched under its branches for the 
delicate flower, which she picked to carry 
home, because she loved it. She admired its 
proud neighbor, but she loved the humble little 
blossom for its own worth. 

—_—_~——. 


TEACH ’EM TO SWIM. 


A wise and observing author says—setting 
a young man afloat with money left him by his 
relatives, is like tying. bladders under the arms 
of one who cannot swim; ten chances to one 
he will loose his bladdera and go to the bottom. 
Teach him to swim and he will never need the 
bladders. Give your child a sound education, 
and you have done enough for him. See to it 
that his morals are pure, his mind cultivated, 
and his whole nature made subservient to the 
laws which govern man, and you have given 
what will be of more value than the wealth of 
the Indies. 


a 
CLIPPINGS. 


Wuat Fe Lacxep.—While Daniel Web- 
ster was Secretary of State he was present at 
a ball, when a fop said to him, ‘ Don’t you 
dance, Mr. Webster? [never see you danc- 
ing.” ‘No, said Mr. Webster, ‘I never had 
the capacity to learn how, sir.’ 


A cockney at a tea party, overhearing one 
lady say to another, ‘f have something for 
your private ear,” immediately exclaimed, ‘I 
protest against that, for there is a law against 
privateering.” 

Keep out of bad company, for the chance is 
that when the devil fires into the flock he will 
hit somebody. . 


Moderation is the silken string running 
through the pearl chain of all virtues. 


Frenca ror Warer.—Petit pain a cacheta 
—A little loaf of bread for concealing things. 
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ORIGINAL. 


OUR ENGLISH HOME. 
I had a home—and it was fair 
As any spirit land ; 
We lived with loving parents there 
A peaceful, happy band. , 


Of sisters six, we formed a chain 
A golden chain of love, 

Its links shall ne’er unite again, 
Until they meet above! 


A brother, much more highly pri 
Because an only brother, slain 

We would not thus have loved him 
If we had had another. : 


When morning shadows would 
And evening shadows steal, 
There was an altar to our God, 

Round which we all did kneel, 


And oh, the garden of that home, 
Its beauteous shrubs and flowers, 

Its perfumed blossoms glistening, 
Through the April showers. 


I think Isee the merry forms, 
Amid its mazes rove, 

And her the gentle mother, with 
Her hazel eyes of love! 


Stow leas, 


That would drop very teats for joy, 
And then be raised to Heaven, 
She was so very thankful for 
The children God had given! 


Dear English home, whose places now 
Are trod by strangers’ feet, 

Thou'lt never see the gathering mor, 
Of those who once did meet! 


The lilac fair, the myrtle green, 
The jassamine and rose— 

All scent the sweet, soft summer air, 
And still the daisy blows. 


And there is golden drooping grace 
The sweet laburnum waves, 

But ah! the hopes that with them grey, 
Have long been laid in graves! 


The nightingale at early eve 
Still sings a mournful strain, 

But never mid those perfumed groves 
We'll hear her song again! 


The friends who then with love benign, 
Our smiling faces blest, 

Lie in the church-yard, near that home, 
In honorable rest! 


And in that church-yard do the trees, 
In solemn beauty stand, 

Like sturdy sentinels, that guard 
A dark and silent land! 


And there beneath the willow boughs, 
That all the summer weep, 

A lovely little sister, doth 
In holy silence sleep! 


Our family vault hath room enough, 
Room, and enough to spare, 

But none of us who lived and loved, 
Shall sleep beside her there ! 


We scattered are by wayward fate, 
Absent in life and death, 

Each knows not, where the other may 
Give up her latest breath. 


But this we know,—there is a home 
Fairer than earth can give, 

Those gone before are suying “come,” 
And there our souls shall live! Ext 


THE END OF THE RAINBOW. 


* Come, Nelly,’ I cried, on a soft April day, 

When the sunbeams were chasing the mi 
drops away, 

‘ The rainbow has lit on yon hill, and you kw 

There are bags full of gold at the end oft 


bow.’ 
We were young, thoughtless children, s¥¢ 
Nelly and [, [to the sky; 


And we thought that the hill-top was cli 
We thought,too, our brothers had said it was 
We — find heaps of guld at the end of! 
Ow. 
So onward we trudged over meadows of gre 
Where violets modest, and daisies were se 
Nor pauged till we stood in the valley belo" 
And gazed all around for the end of the bot 


‘ Not here,’ I said sadly, but Nelly replied, 
‘It is hid in the moss by the waterfall’s side’ 
Run fast! if you move o’er the pebbles 80 * 
I’m sure I'll be first at the end of the bow. 


We found not the treasure we searched for 
night, 

But Nelly, sweet, fragile blossom, was rig 

From this valley of tears she was first calle 
£9, 

To the spot where is resting the end of the 


Where rainbows of glory unceasingly pity; 
Sweet Nelly is singing with seraphs to-d 
And her light, snowy pinions are folded 19 
In the fullness of joy at the end of the? 
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